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The Teenager 


It seems clear that the attitudes of the American teenager, to a 
very great extent, are the attitudes of the American adult. Ap- 
parently the real foundation for citizenship must be laid at an 
early age in the home. Formal education does contribute sub- 
stantially, of course, and. . . students reflect both their educa- 
tion and the attitudes of their teachers. But the true well- 
spring of an integrated, healthy and happy personality lies 
within the walls—large or small, many or few, bare, painted or 
tapestried—of the teenager’s home. ‘Home is where the heart 
is’—and the heart, of course, is the figurative seat of the feel- 
ings and attitudes which determine so largely the kind of man 
or woman the teenager will become. . . . § Americans should 
be much more concerned about the 97 per cent who are not 
delinquent than about the three per cent who are. .. . § The 
greatest challenge—and the gravest responsibility—facing 
adults in our democracy is the development of future citizens 
who will go beyond the status quo. Democracy’s real promise 
is the growth of each individual to his maximum potential. As 
we progress, this potential progresses too. 9§ The capacity of 
the American teenager is vast. Helping him achieve self-reali- 
zation is more than mere duty; it can become sublime satisfac- 
tion. § And the debt will be more than repaid. Aided to ‘come 
into his own,” the American teenager will contribute to our 
society much more than that society could possibly give him. 
He will be, indeed, an inspiration to his family, his community 
and the world. 


—Excerpts from The American Teenager by Remmers and Radler, 
just published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Letters to the Editors 





Mississippi Study Gets Diverse Reactions 





June 17 O.P.C. Article 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I’d appreciate it if you stop sending me 
The Presbyterian Outlook, as indicated 
from the tear-sheet from your June 17 
issue. Life is tough enough for a min- 
ister of the gospel without having this 
petty-fogging material come to his study. 
You'll do me a real service to withdraw 
my name from your mailing list. 

Joun H. CREIGHTON. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
... June 17 was a disgrace. 


Burton RIDDLE. 
New Braunfels, Texas 


I am afraid that these latest misstate- 
ments are more serious than those made 
in your May 6, 1956 issue and that they 
are even libelous. 

You state that a certain Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church property was sold “with- 
out authorization.” You also say that as 
a result of the alleged unauthorized sale, 
certain individuals stopped giving to the 
church and “were then sued by the church 
in an effort to obtain funds which had 
been anticipated.” 

These statements are untrue and I re- 
spectfully request you to publish a com- 
plete retraction in your next issue.... 

Joun P. GALBRAITH, 

General Secretary. 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR ARTICLE INSINUATING OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF OR CONNECTION 
WITH ALLEGED PLOT AGAINST OUR 
CHURCH IS UNTRUE. DEMAND FULL 
RETRACTION AND APOLOGY. 

H. B. Denby 
L. NELSON BELL. 
NOTE—See editorial, page 8. 


‘You cN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


@ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. PCt 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 15 © 
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If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 


821E.MAIN ST. @ RICHMOND,VA. 




















When I picked up THe OUTLOOK for 
June 17 I did not realize that I had one 
of the momentous documents of our time 
in my hands. Your article, “Infiltration— 
to What End?” is a shaft of light which 
will open the eyes of our church to a con- 
spiracy against true Presbyterianism. ... 
I commend your courage and I want to 
acknowledge the service you are render- 
ing to our church and I am enclosing $10 
by way of a little support in your good 
work. If you want to find more of the 
same thing, look in ~--------- Presbytery 
Oe Ce WOE OE nccccwcnse és 6 

MINISTER. 





... The article was super. Keep it up. 


FLORIDA, 





Your article proved to be a real tonic 
for us all. The matter, as you presented 
it, put certain factions on the defensive 
and this has been the first time such has 
been true for a long time. 

As a result of the 56-52 vote by the 
Synod of Mississippi to investigate the 
charges, brought about directly by the 
article in THE OUTLOOK, we feel we will 
bring the matter into the light and pos- 
sibly save our synod from further infiltra- 
tion and save the synod for the church. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


U. S. Assembly’s Minutes 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Minutes of the General Assembly 
are promised by the printers on July 15 
and all copies will be placed in the mail 
promptly. This is the best service we 
have been able to secure. Special atten- 
tion is called to the fact that there is but 
the one volume (487 pages). By order 
of the General Assembly (1956) Part II, 
containing the statistics, has been com- 
bined with Part I. The earlier meeting 
of the General Assembly made impossible 
the publication of the statistics before the 
General Assembly met. 

Every effort has been made to secure 
correct addresses. Delivery of Minutes is 
not guaranteed, only that the book will 
be mailed to the address furnished this 
office. Additional postage for return and 





NO GREATER privi- 


lege exists than that of serving 
God through the example of 
leadership. Share with us the 
privilege of training our youth 
for service and _ leadership. 
Make your contribution, large 
or small, to Stillman College, 
P.O. Drawer 483, an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE. 











remailing must be paid by the addressee. 

Those who are to receive copies should 
arrange with postal authorities to hold 
third-class matter if they plan to be on 
vacation the last half of July. 

Price of the Minutes to those connected 
with our church is $2.50 per copy. Orders 
may be sent to this office. Make checks 
or money orders payable to the under- 
signed. 

E. C. Scott, Stated Clerk 
341-E Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Music Conference 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Presbyterian Music Conference at 
Montreat, N. C., August 1-7, including a 
faculty of eight of the finest church mu- 
sicians in America, Dr. James R. Sydnor, 
Dr. Austin C. Lovelace, Mrs. Edith Lovell 
Thomas, Dr. Lara Hoggard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haskell Boyter and Travis Shelton gives 
every evidence of being “too good to miss.” 

Including training for the small church 
musicians as well as the large, and cover- 
ing every facet of church music from 
organ technique to church school music, 
with schedule arranged to allow private 
lessons and time for seminars, with music 
exhibits by eight of the nation’s largest 
publishers, and a demonstration organ im- 
ported for the week, this conference is, 
again, “too good to miss.” 

An added feature: The Transylvania 
Chorus and Orchestra under Dr. James 
Christian Pfohl will present a concert on 
the first night, Thursday, August 1. 

Registrations are still being accepted 
by writing to: Music Conference. Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, enclosing reg- 
istration fee of $10 made payable to ‘‘The 
Board of Christian Education.” 

Wo. H. Foster, Jr. 
Music Conference Director 
Arlington, Va. 


For All Couples 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send me 12 copies of Dr. Fore- 
man’s book, From This Day Forward. I 
want this in the gift edition. 

Since its publication I have enjoyed giv- 
ing this little book to each of the couples 
from our church planning to be married. 

MINISTER. 


Time’s Policy 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Thanks so much for your June 17 edi- 
torial, “Time Would Seem to Prefer to 
Be Wrong.” Your last sentence, “It ap- 
pears preferable to give the impression 
that Time cannot, or does not, err,” cer- 
tainly comes close to the strategy of in- 
evitable Time’s policy of belittling what 
is not Roman. Too bad you could not 
come right out and say it. But neverthe- 
less, “Thank you,” for coming close to it 
as Time’s policy is widely recognized any- 
way. 

D. C. WHITESIDE. 
El Paso, Texas 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet P.—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va, Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
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OLD IN SERVICE 


CONTINUING THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 


~The Presbuterian Outlook 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 





An epidemic of 200 cases of influenza 
forced the closing two days early of the 
Grinnell, Iowa, Presbyterian, USA, West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly 
attended by 1,800 young people. Dele- 
gates came from 43 states, Alaska, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Colombia, India and Japan. 
... First Negro named to the Billy Gra- 
ham Crusade team is Howard Jones, 28- 
year-old minister on leave of absence 
from the Smoot Memorial Christian and 
Missionary Alliance Church of Cleve- 
land. He will be an associate evangelist. 

. Samuel C. Weir, United Presbyterian 
pastor of Dearborn, Mich., is chairman 
of the 40-member U.P.-USA Committee 
on Consolidations, planning the merging 
of the two denominations. Arthur M. 
Adams (USA), Rochester, N. Y., is 
chairman of the steering committee and 
Robt. W. Gibson (U.P.), Monmouth, II1., 
is chairman of the committee on presby- 
tery and synod boundaries. . . . The II- 
linois State Senate has passed a House- 
approved bill providing $600,000 in state 
scholarships that can be used at both 
private and public colleges and univer- 
sities. It is anticipated that eventually 
4,000 students will share annually in this 
program. ... The North Carolina Meth- 
odist Conference has petitioned the trus- 
tees of Duke University to permit Ne- 
groes to attend the Divinity School... . 
Church construction for the year through 
June 30: $400,000,000—a 19% in- 
crease over the same period last year. 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





Presbyterian, U. S. 
William M. Elliott, Jr., 3821 University 
Blvd., Dallas 5, Texas 


July 28, First Presbyterian Church, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


July 29-Aug. 2, McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. 


Sept. 22, First church, Port Gibson, Miss. 


Sept. 23-24, Knoxville Presbytery, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Sept. 29, p. m., Men of Memphis Presby- 
tery. 


Oct. 8-9, General Council, Miami, Fla. 
Oct. 10-13, Men’s Convention, Miami. 


Nov. 4-8, Columbia Seminary Ministers’ 
Week, Decatur, Ga. 


Nov. 10, Morningside church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 13, Dedication of World Missions 
building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Change of Emphasis 
Proposed by Mackay 


Some re-thinking of Calvinism may 
result from the principal theme an- 
nounced for the 18th General Council of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance in 
Campinas, Brazil, in the summer of 1959. 
The theme: The Servant Image as a 
symbol representing the essence of the 
Reformed understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In a recent interview, President John 
A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary, who 
is also president of the World Presbyte- 
rian Alliance, indicated plans of the 
committee engaged in theological studies 
for the Alliance. Some recovered em- 
phases in Calvinist theology, he said, 
may emerge from the present study. 

According to Dr. Mackay, the emphasis 
upon the Servant Image would be ap- 
plied to social ethics, the Bible, the 
church, the sacraments, the state, mis- 
sions, and other spheres. It could in- 
volve far-reaching changes of emphasis 
in traditional Calvinism. 

Something of the radical nature of the 
change, according to Dr. Mackay, can be 
seen with reference to the church, with 
the substitution of the servant image for 
the concept of totalitarian polity; with 
reference to the state, the substitution 
of the service motive in place of dictator- 
ship by the state. ‘This emphasis,” he 
said, ‘‘will break new ground and make 
a great new contribution.” 

Further possibilities in the study will 
be indicated at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Alliance at Stony 
Point, N. Y., Aug. 8-13. The theologi- 
cal committee will meet at Princeton 
Seminary in November. 

Coming from Geneva, Switzerland, for 
the Alliance committee meeting will be 
General Secretary Marcel Pradervand. 
Dr. Pradervand will arrive in this coun- 
try July 26 and will preach to the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, July 
28. Earlier this month he attended the 
organization of the new Presbyterian 
General Assembly in the Camerouns, 
formerly a part of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

The recent merger of the Congrega- 
tional Christian churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church involved 
the Alliance since the latter body is an 
Alliance member. A communication to 
leaders of the new church expressed con- 
gratulations and the confidence that the 
new United Church of Christ will con- 
tinue as a member of the Alliance. 


N. C. College Is 
Supported Again 


Once more the Synod of North Caro- 
lina has sustained its earlier decision to 
consolidate three of its colleges at a new 
location in Laurinburg. At the recent 
meeting in Montreat, N. C., the synod 
voted “to proceed immediately with the 
execution of an agreement of consolida- 
tion.” This was approved 320-66. 

The synod also rejected a resolution 
from Albemarle Presbytery asking for 
a re-examination of the location. The 
vote on this was 367-28. Then in a spe- 
cific motion endorsing Laurinburg as the 
site of the college the vote was apparently 
unanimous—there was no audible nega- 
tive vote. 

In addition, the First church of Raleigh 
is asked to take all necessary steps to 
facilitate the transfer of Peace College. 
That church is the only body related to 
the college that has not already voted its 
approval of the step. The synod author- 
ized a special committee to confer with 
the session of the Raleigh church. 

Records show that on the campaign for 
Higher Education $2,075,437, or 53% 
of the goal for the new college has been 
reached, in addition to the $3,000,000 
raised in Laurinburg. 

On the campaign total, $208,000 is to 
go to the synod’s program of Campus 
Christian Life. The total objective for 
this cause was $500,000 and the svnod 
has approved completion of a $300,000 
special campaign for the remainder as 
soon as possible. In addition, it ap- 
proved a loan of $100,000 to assist the 
church in Chapel Hill in its building 
program. 

The new campaign will likely begin 
after the Queens College fund effort late 
this year. The Queens drive will seek 
$2,000,000. 

A 1959 campaign for the Presbyterian 
Home in High Point for $750,000 was 
also approved. 


Woodson and Regen 


President Marshall S. Woodson, of 
Flora Macdonald College, was elected 
Moderator and Kelsey Regen, pastor of 
the First church, Durham, was named 
Moderator-elect. 

The synod dissolved its own Founda- 
tion, set up previously in order to receive 
gifts, and merged it with the Foundation 
of the General Assembly. 

It also established a permanent ad- 
visory committee on higher education 








made up of well known educators. 

Elder J. B. Brewer of Rocky Mount 
told the synod, “We in our Presbyterian 
Church do truly make a mockery of the 
thing we call our ministers’ salaries.” 

He cited figures to show that the dog 
catcher in Nash County made $800 a 
year more than pastors of Home Mission 
churches in Albemarle Presbytery. 

Next year the synod will meet at 
Davidson College July 15-16. 


SUIT IS FILED TO 
MAINTAIN COLLEGE 


A suit has been filed in Superior Court, 
Lumberton, N. C., to prevent Flora Mac- 
donald College from being merged in 
the new Consolidated Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Laurinburg, N. C. 

The action came less than a week after 
the Synod of North Carolina adopted a 
motion directing this college, along with 
Peace and Presbyterian Junior College, 
to execute an agreement of consolidation 
and to proceed with the merger. Four 
Flora Macdonald trustees filed the suit 
in their own name: Mrs. Raymond 
Adams, Chapel Hill; Dr. C. T. Johnson 
and Miss Mary McEachern, Red Springs, 
and H. D. Jones, Graham. 

The plaintiffs charged that the failure 
of Peace College to join in the merger 
invalidates the program. Also, it is 
claimed, the operation of Flora Macdon- 
ald is required by its charter. Abandon- 
ment of the property (valued at $2,000,- 
000) “would cause irreparable damage 
and loss.” 

The complaint also charges, “The 
need is for more colleges and not for 
fewer colleges that are operated at a level 
of efficiency. . . . The abandonment of 
Flora Macdonald College would be an 
unconscionable action and disaster in 
higher education.” 

Alumnae, Red Springs (where the col- 
lege is located) and other groups have 
formed an organization to work for the 
continuance of the college. 


Six Months Record 


Benevolences reported by Presbyterian, 
U. S., agencies for the first half of the 
current church year, through June 30, 
are as follows: 


ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $137,- 
472 (last year, same time, $141,805); 31% 
of the year’s budget (last year, same time: 
32%). 


CHRISTIAN Epvucation (Richmond), 
$134,595 ($124,585); 23% (23%). 

Cuuron Extension (Atlanta), $362,529 
($314,912); 23.88% (22.49%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $213,963 
($200,494); 23.95% (23.7%); IntTeR- 
CHURCH AGENCIES, $6,598 ($6,254); 27.96% 
(29%). 


Woritp Missions (Nashville), $1,478,044 
($1,502,874); 42.22% (45.53%). 
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Reformed Church Praises 
Efforts of Eisenhower 


Meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America took a number of significant 
actions as follows: 

President Eisenhower was commended 
for his efforts in the cause of world peace, 
particularly in seeking a limitation of 
armaments and an effective international 
inspection of arms production. The 
Synod urged the government to supple- 
ment “to the fullest” its technical as- 
sistance program and that of the United 
Nations. 

A study was submitted to the churches 
dealing with the ordination of women. 

The name of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was changed to the Board for 
the Christian World Mission. This 
church is celebrating the 125th anniver- 
sary of the sending out of its first mis- 
sionary. 

After a two-hour discussion, disagree- 
ment was registered by the Synod with 
the National Council of Churches Broad- 
casting and Film Commission over poli- 
cies related to the sale or purchase of 
radio and television time for religious 
purposes. The NCC BFC has con- 
demned the sale or purchase of such 
time, but the Reformed Church General 
Synod is now asking it ‘“‘to formulate a 
clearer and more comprehensive state- 
ment of policy” and to incorporate in this 
policy certain other principles which 
would include selling ‘a reasonable 
amount of broadcast time to religious 
groups.” It also urges that broadcast 
privileges for groups not affiliated with 
the National Council be safeguarded. 


Statement of Race 


In a far-reaching “credo on race rela- 
tions,” the General Synod took up a num- 
ber of difficult problems, including in- 
terracial marriage. It said it believes 
that the church has received no divine 
mandate actively to foster interracial 
marriages, but that it “‘misconceives its 
function” when it hinders an interracial 
marriage of “two people who, loving 
Christ, love each other.” The action 
was unanimous. The statement also in- 
cluded approval of racially and culturally 
integrated churches as the highest dem- 
onstration of the Christian faith. It said 
that racially restricted housing covenants 
are inconsistent with Christian integrity. 
Church members were called upon “to 
support and implement the intent and 
content” of the Supreme Court decision 
dealing with segregation in public 
schools. 

Establishment of a national women’s 
organization for the denomination was 
approved by the General Synod, looking 
toward a beginning date of January 1, 
1960. 

Howard Schade, Nyack, N. Y., pastor, 
was elected president of the General 
Synod, succeeding Dean George H. Men- 


nenga of Western Seminary, Holland, 
Mich. 


A. R. Presbyterians 
Make Princeton Gift 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians 
voted, in their recent General Synod, to 
make a gift of $1,000 a year for three 
years to the Robert G. Speer Memorial 
Library at Princeton Seminary “in ap- 
preciation of what the seminary has done, 
is doing, and will do for our church.” 

A study was also authorized in the 
Little Rock, Ark., meeting to see what 
changes are necessary and should be 
made in the Confession of Faith. 

In voting on a proposed minimum sal- 
ary for married ministers, suggested as 
$3,600 plus a manse allowance, the 
Synod registered a tie vote. The ques- 
tion was put again with only the elders 
voting and again there was a tie. With 
a later recount, the motion was lost and 
a committee will study the problem. 

In a report on “Improving the Lot of 
the Negro” which did not deal with 
issues pertaining to segregation, the 
synod pointed to incidents that have 
“created or intensified racial tensions. 
These, in turn, have at times resulted in 
acts intended to create fear on the part 
of the Negro. In such things the church 
can have no part, but should rather con- 
demn.” 

It also called attention to Nego doctors 
as members of medical associations and 
working in harmony with white doctors; 
Negro ministers as members of minis- 
terial unions and working together with 
other members in seeking to promote the 
interests of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Dr. J. R. Young, an Anderson, S. C., 
surgeon, was elected last year and became 
the Moderator of the recent Synod, suc- 
ceeding R. T. Nelson of Lake Wales, Fla. 
Moderator-elect for 1958 is B. L. Hamil- 
ton, Sharon, S. C., pastor. 


OPC-Christian Reformed 
Merger Is Discussed 


Granp Rapips, Micu. (RNs)—Merger 
of the Christian Reformed Church and 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church was 
urged here in a statement drawn up by 
committees of the two denominations. 

The statement, read to the Christian 
Reformed synod, referred to the “basic 
community” existing between the two 
groups and the obligation to “bring this 
unity and community to expression in 
organic union.” 

The two denominations hold similar 
doctrinal positions. The Christian Re- 
formed Church has some 204,000 mem- 
bers and the Orthodox Presbyterian, 
about 8750. 

In another action, the synod agreed to 
grant women the right to vote at congre- 
gational meetings. Whether and when 
they will be invited to participate in such 
meetings was left to the judgment of each 
consistory. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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UPs Demonstrate Loyalty 


United Presbyterians who opposed 
union with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, are demonstrating that the first 
part of their name means something. 
They intend to be united. 

Following the vote for union by the 
General Assembly, The United Presby- 
terian collected comments from men who 
had been active in their opposition to the 
step. 

First came the resolution introduced 
by Cary N. Weisiger, 3d, of Pittsburgh, 
who introduced this resolution that the 
Assembly heartily and unanimously 
adopted : 


“It is resolved by the 99th General As- 
sembly that we enter into the union of 
our church and the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, with faith, hope and love and the 
prayerful purpose of making the union 
a happy and effective means of advancing 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, our Savior 
and Lord.” 


Other comments by former opponents 
are as follows: 


“IT liked the motion Cary (Weisiger) 
made. I had been sincere in my opposi- 
tion to union, but I am willing to go 
along.”—JoHN H. Eastwoop, Hammond, 
Ind. 


“I was strongly opposed to union. I 
would not have been in favor of making 
the vote (to enact) unanimous. I don’t 
feel that separation is the answer.”’—T. 
MATTHEW GILLILAND, Elyria, Ohio. 


“T do not feel that I am ready to make 
a statement at this time.”—A. GoRDON 
MacLennan, Pittsburgh. 


“Having tried to fight a good fight, hav- 
ing kept the faith which I felt, under God, 
was right, I feel that now is the accept- 
able time to put all our hands to the plow 
and go forward together in the great en- 
terprise of the God of us all, in the name 
of his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, with the Holy Spirit leading and 
guiding us until that day when we shall 
be united in the presence of him who gave 
his life for us all. I sincerely desire and 
pray that there shall never arise a fac- 
tious spirit, nor sinful pride that shall in 
any way mar the splendid spirit shown 
in Christ in this 99th General Assembly.” 
—HeEnNry Orr LEITMAN, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

“It is my intention to do my very best 
to co-operate with the new church. I feel 
I can continue to carry on a Scriptural 
witness in the church. I am confident we 
can ‘work together with my friends in 
the new church.”—J. WAYLAND McGLaTH- 
ery, N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Time will be needed to heal and to 
allow us to learn how to make this union 
work. With prayer and patience, we will 
find how. I’m concerned about our prob- 
lem of integrating two Youth Fellowship 
programs in our New York area where 
we have never been able to unite our pro- 
grams.’’—KEvIN HANSE, Patterson, N. J. 


“I regret that the majority of the com- 
missioners shut off discussion and allow- 
ed only one hour after the question of 
union had been thrown open. But now 
that union has been decided, I intend to 
serve Christ loyally in the new UP Church 
and to pray God to make the union a great 
blessing.”—J. B. CumMmMincs, Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan. 


JULY 22, 1957 


“I opposed union as much as anyone. 
I feel now that we should all get together 
to serve the new church with all our 
powers and heart and with the prayer 
that God may purify the new church from 
all that would harm her witness. I hope 
that all who have opposed union will join 
with us.”—JosEPH C. ALTER, Sialkot City, 
Pakistan. 


Presbytery Action 

In addition, Mercer Presbytery which 
had voted against the union, took this 
action: 

“In the light of the action of the 1957 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, regard- 


ing the union of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America and the Presby- 


terian Church in the United States of 
America, Mercer Presbytery, having for- 
mally voted against said union, does now 
(June 18), with good heart and united 
voice, declare its intention to support 
fully and completely the action of the 
General Assembly.” 





Seven Deadly Sins 


SINGAPORE (RNS)—Social Welfare, a 
magazine for Malayan youth published 
here, listed “worship without sacrifice” 
as one of the seven “deadly sins” of 
modern society. 

The other sins cited were: politics 
without principle, wealth without work, 
pleasure without conscience, knowledge 
without character, business without mo- 
rality, and science without humanity. 





Opponents Continue to Fight 
Union of C-C and E&R Church 


A merger of the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church took place in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently but opponents of the 
step are continuing to fight it as they 
have done for 15 years. 

When the step was being taken by the 
appointed delegates, the opponents had 
employed a public relations firm to carry 
on its campaign of obstruction. The 
basic claim: ““The Congregational Chris- 
tian churches do not comprise a corporate 
legal entity. Each Congregational Chris- 
tian church is free and independent, and 
is able to remain so.”’ 

Meanwhile, with due dignity, the 
United Church of Christ came into being 
in the Music Hall in Cleveland, marking 
the first time in American Protestantism 
that two churches with different forms of 
government have been united. 

Through the years the opponents of 
the union complicated matters with court 
fights until in March, 1954, the New 
York State Court of Appeals brought the 
long litigation to an end by denying a 
rehearing of its decision upholding the 
merger. However, on the eve of the 
uniting synod, a new suit was filed in 
U. S. District Court in New York by 
four Congregational Christian churches 
and a number of laymen and ministers 
known as the League to Uphold Congre- 
gational Principles. There are also two 
other organized opposing groups. 

Co-presidents of the new church are 
James E. Wagner of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the E&R Church, and Fred Hos- 
kins of New York, secretary of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. A com- 
mission was named to draft a constitution 
for the new church while another formu- 
lates a statement of faith. Headquarters 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 
July-August schedule: alternate weeks 





of the church will be 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Newbigin Speaks 

Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of the United 
Church of South India was the chief 
speaker at the Cleveland meeting. He 
voiced the hope that the new church will 
draw other denominations into its fold. 
Said he: 


“It is precisely at those points where 
union is most costly that it will be most 
fruitful, provided that we do not try to 
evade issues of truth or to be content with 
mere togetherness. ... 

“We are not going into this union be- 
cause we like each other’s company or 
because some things can be done more 
easily together than apart. We are, I 
trust, going into it as an act of obedience 
to Christ who died to draw all men to 
himself. Our prayer today must be in 
tune with his. We must pray that through 
this union Christ’s mission in the world 
will be advanced.” 

Bishop Newbigin, before the South 
India union, was a Presbyterian. 

In its concluding session the synod 
issued a plea to Christians everywhere 
to end “useless and hurtful separation” 
as it deplored division within the Chris- 
tian family. With reference to opponents 
of the union, the synod recorded its 
“continued affection and respect” for all 
who have “entertained questions or un- 
certainties” about the union. 


Pulpit Exchange 


A general exchange of pulpits between 
the two churches in the merger has been 
scheduled for Oct. 27 and Nov. 6. 

One feature of the new church is con- 
sidered its provision for an important 
part to be taken by women, with a pro- 
vision that men and women “enjoy the 
same rights and privileges” but that at 
least one-third of the members of the na- 
tional administrative bodies shall be 
women. 








Trustees Face College Needs 


Approximately 73 institutions from at 
least 12 denominations were represented 
at the first meeting of trustees of church- 
related colleges which was held recently 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 

Approximately 300 trustees attended 
the conference called by the National 
Committee of Church Men for Church 
Colleges and sponsored by Methodist 
and Presbyterian, U. S., higher educa- 
tion leaders. 

Theodore A. Distler, Washington, 
D. C., executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, said whereas 
the church-related college was formerly 
in retreat on the American scene, times 
have changed—or, at least, are changing. 
He said the renewed interest in religion 





Paace College 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian - in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C, PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








gives church-related colleges a 
challenge and opportunity. 


Minimum-400 

From Bradshaw Mintener, Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorney, came a warning that 
“the next two decades will witness con- 
solidation or abandonment of many of 
the 300 inadequately financed four-year 
colleges that enroll fewer than 400 stu- 
dents.” 

He said a minimum enrollment must 
be maintained if the college is to be 
economically and educationally sound. 
This minimum is from 400 to 700, de- 
pending on local factors. More than half 
of all private colleges enroll fewer than 
400 students. 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San 
Francisco pointed to a decline in the 
proportion of students attending church- 
related colleges. From 100% in 1636, 
the figure dropped to 70% in 1860, to 
50% in 1947, and to 45% in 1954. 

Mr. Mintener made a hopeful empha- 
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l University of DUBUQUE 
| intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In ite Second Century of Service. Under 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 
WKITE: Aamussions Department. Universit) 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa | 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
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AIM 








SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Now Offers Two Great PLUS VALUES— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE for all students and CONTINUED EDUCATION 
for its graduates—The opportunity for maximum fulfillment of natural aptitudes 
during college and continuing development after graduation. 
and sciences of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


A college of liberal arts 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
“1957 Centennial Year” 
A hundred yoeme of educating women in the liberal arts . 
full accreditation ... Presbyterian Church affiliation. 
EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


-. A.B. and B.S. degrees 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


Catalog and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts. sciences. business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $8965. 


T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol. Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
Fully 








sis when he declared, “The church col- 
lege, with its emphasis on the blending 
of scholarship and morality, is one of 
the institutions in our democracy to 
which I am certain we shall have to turn 
more and more as we face the dilemmas 
of this complicated and technological 
world.” 

Methodist higher education leader, 
John O. Gross of Nashville said, “Our 
Christian colleges may find in this period 
their greatest hour. Just as the mona- 
steries of the Dark Ages preserved for 


the succeeding generations the great 
spiritual truths which later burst forth 


in the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
so the Christian college may also serve 
this day and the oncoming generation.” 


Challenges Given 

Throughout the meeting trustées were 
confronted by challenges like these: 

Trustees should be as concerned about 
the spiritual life of their college as about 
its financial soundness. 

The increasing of faculty salaries is 
imperative. 

The most important role trustees play 
is the selection of the president of the 
colleges. 

In many colleges there is a need for 
re-appraisal of the financial structure. 

One of the greatest contributions trus- 
tees can make is in supporting the aca- 
demic freedom of the college faculty. 


In a summarizing address, Milburn 
T. Akers, executive editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, said trustees and others can 
help the colleges as follows: 
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1. By lending it talent, such as busi- 
ness acumen. 
2. By influencing legislation that will 


between 16 and 20. Nearly 90% believe 
it is a duty to teach children to pray and 
practically all agree that children should 


be baptized. Eighty-five per cent said 
they believe a man can be a Christian 








safeguard its welfare. 













and never go to church. (EPS) 

















, 3. By employing its graduates. 
+. By giving it money and persuading 
| | eee 1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 
| Attention was attracted to the fact that p y y 
one board chairman, Toddie Lee Wynne, 
; | of Dallas, flew 12 trustees of Austin Col- Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 
lege to the meeting in his private plane. ome ‘ 
1 training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 
- British Poll Shows 
r | 0 wl 
(a ).  aSeEEEE JOSEPH C. ROBERT. President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
h A survey of religion in Britain was . ’ 
reported last month by the Gallup Poll. 
se Queried as to what they had done on 
" the previous Sunday, people gave these 
responses: 14% of the 2,261 total had 
been to church; 10% had been at work; 
- 28% said they go to church once a month 
or more; 18% said “now and again”; 
at 32% “never”; 11% on special family 
ut occasions only; four per cent at Christ- 
F mas, Easter, etc. Seven per cent listen 
” to radio and television services only. 
Ly Of the 32% who never go to church, 
he a third said they stopped going before 
si they were 15 and one-fourth stopped 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
SpeciaHy Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 6 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, m. 
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years for $2. Order from 


Che Uyoor Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
34 Editions — 28 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 





GOOD REASONS for a CHURCH 
EXTENSION ANNUITY 


@ SAFE . . as the safest - 

e@ LIBERAL . .. returns up to 7.4% 

@ PERMANENT . . your income is fixed, sure, regular 

@ TROUBLE-FREE . . no anxiety about fraud, theft, loss 

@ COMPLETED GIFT . . not involucd with later legalities 

e@ TAX DEDUCTIBLE .. in part from your income 

e@ WITNESS FOR CHRIST . . after fulfilling annuity ob- 
ligation. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Facing the Future with Your Money 
for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 
BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 
341-B—Ponce de Leon Ave., N.C., Dept. D-1 Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDITORIAL 
The O. P. C. Story 


Letters on page 2 indicate something 
of the varied response to our June 17 
story of efforts to place ministers of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church in strate- 
gic areas in the Synod of Mississippi. 
Since the appearance of that story we 
have received supporting information 
from other areas, the Synod of Missis- 
sippi is investigating the charges, and 
we have even heard the suggestion that 
“there is some talk of closing West- 
minster Seminary out in Philadelphia 
and moving it lock, stock and barrel into 
the South.” 

In response to the demand for correc- 
tions, let us see, first of all, what we have 
charged and what can be corrected. As 
for the demand of Drs. Bell and Dendy, 
it should be entirely clear from the ar- 
ticle that we made no such charge as they 
claim. We reported the word of a former 
Orthodox Presbyterian minister who said 
they had directed him to the same person 
(a man trained at Westminster, the OPC 
seminary) recommended by an OPC ex- 
ecutive as a channel through which he 
could locate a pastorate in Mississippi. 
We made no charge that this was an act 
of disloyalty. The minister simply said 
they had done this. Their telegram does 
not deny it. When they were questioned 
further, with reference to a correction of 
any error we might have made, Dr. Bell 
replied: 

“Although it is absolutely no concern 
of yours, I will tell you that I have never 
helped any member of the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church come into our church, 
although I have a hazy recollection of 
passing on a letter from a former South- 
ern Presbyterian minister who had gone 
into the Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
and had become completely disillusioned. 
... But I want to assure you that I would 
not hesitate to pass on such a request 
from an Orthodox Presbyterian minister, 
from a USA Presbyterian minister, or 
from a minister of the Reformed Church, 
provided I was convinced that he was 
sound in the faith and loyal to our stand- 
ards.” 
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The Dendy response says: 

“I do not have a file that would show 
who I may have recommended to any par- 
ticular church at any particular time. 
However, I feel that that is purely beside 
the point.” 


Questioned again about the accuracy 
of his statement, the former OPC min- 
ister wrote us: 

“As I recollect, both Dendy and Bell 
wrote me on the subject of coming into 
the Southern Church. In fact, that goes 
back before I was in the OPC, but still 
SOpViNe TO sccnsccocs USA Church in 
I will take an oath that the 
correspondence with Bell, Dendy, Smith 
and Galbraith was the basis for my con- 
tacts in the Southern Church... . I cor- 
responded with Dendy and Bell both be- 
fore and. after I was in the USA Church. 
As I recall, it was Bell who wrote me in 
either Oct. or Nov. of 1955 and referred 
me to Dr. Crowe [Belhaven President] 
who, in turn, referred me to Mr. Smith. 
While in Jackson in November of 1956 I 
stayed overnight with Mr. Smith who 
made the arrangements for me to see Dr. 
Miller.” 

As for the demands from the OPC 
general secretary for retraction of two 
particular items in our story, this would 
depend upon possible correction of the 
record which could be provided us. We 
have given the statement of those who 
have been confident of their facts. Facts 
will be the best refutation. If they are 
available we shall be more than glad to 
print them. 

The question has been raised in one 
publication as to why we are so con- 
cerned about this OPC movement—why 
we are not concerned about the much 
larger number of ministers going from 
the USA into the U. S. Church. The 
answer is not obscure or difficult. If 
these men are to be disloyal to the U. S. 
Church’s institutions and program, if 
they are to undermine its leadership and 
its teaching materials, then the church 
had better be alert to them too. 

But if men are received by the respec- 
tive presbyteries from the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church or from any source and 
if these men are loyal to the church’s 
program, there is nothing to fear. 


Now Available 


The Church and the Public Schools, 
study adopted by the Presbyterian, USA, 
General Assembly of 1957. Social Prog- 
ress, 830 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa., 15¢ per copy. 

Beliefs into Action. A Guide to Po- 
litical Education and Action. Friends 
Committee on National Legislation. Or- 
der from TEM Press, 100 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Washington 2, D. C., 15¢ each. 

Freedom—The Christian Concept. Di- 
vision of Christian Relations, 341-B 
Ponce de Leon Ave., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Single copy free; others 10¢ each. 

Presbyterian (USA) Plan Book, 1957- 
58, Marvin C. Wilbur, editor. $1, De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promotion, 
Presbyterian Church, USA, 156 5th Ave., 
NYC 10. 


Memphis Approved for 
Cumberland Seminary 


Cumberland Presbyterians have ap- 
proved establishment of a theological 
seminary in Memphis, Tenn. This ac- 
tion was taken at the recent General As- 
sembly in Evansville, Ind., where ap- 
proval of the move from McKenzie, 
Tenn., was voted 78-23. The move is 
conditioned upon the Memphis offer of 
a suitable site and the raising of $500,- 
000. 

Although the Assembly voted not to 
open its college (Bethel at McKenzie) 
to Negro students it adopted a report of 
its committee on Christian Social Rela- 
tions which said: 

“Of the four races of the world, only 
the Negro is excluded from free practici- 
pation in the life and work of our church. 
This discrimination cannot be justified 
in the light of the principles of Christian 
ethics. ... Therefore, we recommend that 
the Assembly declare that its position and 
principle is that all facilities of high edu- 
eation in our denomination should be open 
to all persons regardless of race. The 
removal of the barrier of discrimination 
from the program of Higher Education 
should be a part of a larger decision to 
remove this barrier from the total life of 
the church.” 


The committee then recommended con- 
sideration of the possible merger of the 
church with the Negro Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church and the Assembly 
appointed a special committee to study 
the feasibility of organic union between 
the two bodies. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church has approximately 85,- 
000 members and the Colored Cumber- 
land Church approximately 30,000. 

The Assembly agreed to continue its 
interracial in-service training schools for 
Cumberland Presbyterian ministers. 

Last year, for the first time since 1906, 
the Cumberland Church renewed an af- 
filiation with the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. Its representatives were en- 
thusiastic in their report of the values 
of the affiliation, as the retiring Modera- 
tor, Hubert Morrow, spoke of ‘“‘the joys 
of being a part of a worldwide fellow- 
ship.” 

Mr. Morrow was succeeded as Moder- 
ator by William T. Ingram, Jr., profes- 
sor of foreign missions in Bethel College. 
Mr. Morrow is professor of Bible in the 
same college. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Field Representative 


Louanna Roach, now an associate in 
the department of adult education for the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education, will become a special field 
representative for the Board October 1. 
Her work will be chiefly with presbytery 
and synod planning groups and with con- 
gregations. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Footnote to the Problem of Brotherhood and Race 
DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE 
INTEGRATION OF RACES? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


N SOME PARTS of the South, it is 

reported, prospective ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church are asked categori- 
cally a question which they must answer 
in the negative, or not expect to be called 
toa church. The question is: “Do you 
believe in the integration of black and 
white races?” 

It is an unfair question. It is unfair 
in the first place because it is unrealistic. 
It assumes that integration has not taken 
place and can be viewed as a mere pos- 
sibility, to be desired or abhorred. It 
assumes that anyone who is (for example) 
15/16 white and 1/16 black, is black— 
a rather odd assumption, the man from 
Mars would think. The black and white 
races have already been integrated in 
the persons of millions of Americans who 
are not all-white nor all-black but owe 
their existence to some black-and-white 
union perhaps generations ago. 


Black and white are already integrated 
in this way, and in other ways. They 
were integrated long ago in the master- 
slave relationship. In a slave economy 
the slave is just as essential as the master. 
All the advocates of the slave system, 
including the preachers who so eloquently 
argued that slavery is a divine and per- 
manent institution, were quite persuaded 
that society would fall to pieces if the 
black part of it (however low in the 
foundation) were taken away. A visitor 
to the ante-bellum houses of the Deep 
South may reflect that all the beauty and 
magnificence of such palaces could not 
have been built, without the fortune of 
the owner, piled up by dollar-a-pound 
cotton and unpaid black labor. (Not to 
mention ravaged soil.) 


Black and white were thus econom- 
ically integrated long years ago. Now 
that the Negro is free, more or less, there 
still is integration as master and serv- 
ant, employer and employee. The inte- 
gration, in this respect, is so strong that 
any suggestion of moving the black race 
away—however impossible the idea may 
be—is always greeted without enthu- 
siasm, to say the least. The economy of 
any region, north or south, where Negroes 
live in large numbers, would have a 
pretty hard struggle if white men had 
to carry on alone. 


The Carolina Israelite tells an amus- 
ing story of a city where a Shakespearian 
moving picture, with Laurence Olivier, 
was to be shown. Some Negro school 
teachers wanted to see the picture, but 
where they lived this was not permitted. 
So they borrowed from their white friends 
a small child apiece. Accompanied by 
these little children, the school teachers 
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appeared at the box office and were ad- 
mitted without the least question. The 
editor who tells the story calls this the 
“white-baby method” of integration. In 
the most “anti-integrationist” community, 
black and white are pretty well integrated 
as a nursemaid-child combination. As 
patron-and-patron there is as yet no in- 
tegration. 

The relation of master and servant, or 
employer and employee, is not neces- 
sarily a bad relation. It ought to be 
good, and can be good, and often is so. 
It becomes bad only when it is assumed 
that in such an integrated relation one 
side must be of race A and the other 
of race B. What a Christian can see, or 
can learn to see, is that the kind of 
economic relation in which Negroes and 
whites have been traditionally related in 
the South, is not the only good form of 
integration. 


UT to get back for a moment to that 

question: ‘Do you believe in inte- 
gration?” It is unfair, again, because 
the overtone of it is almost certainly: 
Do you believe in intermarriage between 
the races? Integration does not mean 
intermarriage, and this point should be 
kept in mind. A Christian can believe 
in many good forms of integration with- 
out believing that intermarriage is one 
of these. 

To make a long matter short, a Chris- 
tian can believe—and the present writer 
is convinced that a Christian should be- 
lieve—in three general ways of integra- 
tion of black and white, or vellow or red 
or chocolate or what have you. First, 
a Christian can believe in their integra- 
tion as human beings. (It is not only 
color which keeps people from being 
thought of as human beings; but we are 
talking about color.) What oppresses a 
Negro’s heart is not merely being a sec- 
ond-class citizen, it is being considered 
a second-class human being. A distin- 
guished southern churchman had secured 
the services of a good colored woman to 
“live in” and wait on two aged relatives. 
His relatives assured him they had a 
room all fixed up for her. He went up to 
inspect it; and among other noticeable 
features he saw, there were on the very 
tickety bed only a thin mattress and 
blankets, no sheets. On inquiring, he 
was told as a matter of course, “Why, 
she’s a colored woman, she wouldn’t want 
sheets.” Now those were very nice ladies; 
but although they themselves would have 
complained of a sheetless bed as pretty 
inhuman, they could not see it that way 
if a woman of another color was the 
sleeper. A human person of any color 


does not like to know that other people’s 
opinion of him, or her, however good, 
will be discounted for color, whatever his 
color may be. Surely a Christian will 
look through the color of his neighbors 
and see them as human beings first and 
always. 


ECOND, a Christian will welcome 

integration of races as citizens. What 
does a citizen want? (If all he wants 
is lower taxes, he is hardly a full Chris- 
tian citizen!) As citizen, color and race 
have nothing to do with his wants. There 
is nothing about being Chinese, or Ne- 
gro, or Anglo-Saxon, that gives his citi- 
zenship any rightful slant. The particu- 
lar and painful point at issue nowadays 
is the citizen’s desire for the education 
of his children. How far he may expect 
the state to carry the responsibility is 
another, and highly complicated, ques- 
tion. But within the pattern of our 
American democracy, every American has 
the right (as a Christian and even many 
non-Christians can see) to expect the 
state to do as much for his child as for 
the child of any other citizen, regardless 
of color. 

The present writer long sincerely be- 
lieved in the “separate-but-equal” doc- 
trine, and assumed that if equipment and 
facilities. were equal, if the teaching staff 
was equally competent and well paid, if 
the curriculum and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities were fairly matched, Negro chil- 
dren could get just as good an education 
in segregated schools as segregated white 
children could. Plain facts have forced 
re-examination of this notion. Separate- 
but-equal facilities, staff and so on are 
a far better arrangement than separate- 
and-dismally-unequal; but they do not 
insure equality of educational and cul- 
tural opportunity. 

The Christian is committed to the 
belief that every person has a right to 
every opportunity of becoming the best 
possible person, of developing to the full- 
est his best gifts. To deny this is to 
believe in the caste system, and caste and 
Christianity are simply incompatible. 
Whether this freedom of opportunity can 
be secured only in integrated schools may 
be a matter of opinion. How rapidly, 
and by what method, schools should be 
integrated, is a matter which can hardly 
be decided in the same way for all places 
and situations. 

The writer agrees with the Supreme 
Court and our General Assembly that 
freedom and equality of opportunity in 
education are too often impossible in 
enforced separation. 


HE THIRD and most obvious way 

of integration is the way of worship. 
All Christians are integrated, as it is, 
if our faith has any meaning. The ques- 
tion before the house of God—amazing 
that it should be a question at all—is 
not, Are all Christians brothers and sis- 
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ters, members of the one family of God? 
Everybody agrees to that. The question 
is: Does any worshipper of the true God 
have the right to say to any of his Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters, ‘“You shall not 
worship my God under my roof, by my 
side!”? You cannot legislate about per- 
sonal social attitudes and relationships, 
true enough. But the question is: Shall 
social distinctions be carried into the 
house of worship? 

One would think that any reader of 
the book of James, not to mention the 
Gospels, would know God’s answer to 
that. 


One Building, 
Ten Churches 


New York (RNS)—Presbyterian Labor 
Terhple welcomed the tenth congregation 
to its East Side center here. The new- 
comer is the Byelorussian Autocephalic 
Orthodox church, described as an Eastern 
European “church-in-exile’” headed by 
Bishop Vasili. 

Leaders of the nine congregations 
which now worship at the temple were on 
hand to greet Bishop Vasili and his flock. 

The 150-member congregation was dis- 
placed from its previous meeting place 
in an East Side Orthodox church, a 
temple announcement said. 


Other congregations which hold serv- 
ices in the temple include a Reform and 
a Conservative synagogue, Italian and 
Spanish-speaking Protestant groups, a 
Russian Christian church, a Ukrainian 
Orthodox church, and Russian, Estonian 
and Ukrainian Seventh-day Adventist 


churches. 
xk ok x 


IF WE are brave enough to shake our- 
selves free from the traditional and 
mystical approach to the Holy Bible we 
will soon find ourselves face to face with 
ugly facts mingled with the blood of 
heroes and martyrs.—Roy L. SMITH. 
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The Foreigner in the Midst 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for August 4, 1957 
The Book of Ruth. Printed Text, 2: 8-13; 4: 13, 17 


The Book of Ruth is universally re- 
garded as one of the most charming 
idylls in all literature. 

The story in its main outlines is fa- 
miliar to us all, yet new points of interest 
emerge with every fresh reading, and 
many of its implications have a par- 
ticular significance for our own age. 


Chapter One 

In the days of the Judges, when “‘there 
was no king in Israel” and “every man 
did what was right in his own eyes” 
(Judges 21:25), a great famine arose 
in Bethlehem of Judah. Elimelech, one of 
the inhabitants of the village, found it 
hard to provide for himself and his fam- 
ily. He determined to try his fortunes 
in Moab, a land on the opposite side 
of the Dead Sea. Its people were related 
to the Israelites, but with different re- 
ligious ideals. We can imagine that 
Elimelech was severely criticized for his 
determination to settle in a heathen land. 
Evidently he thought that material ad- 
vantages outweighed the spiritual risk. 
Or perhaps he was indifferent to religious 
considerations. They are sometimes dis- 
regarded in modern homes as well. 

The inhabitants treated Elimelech and 
his family kindly, but after a few years 
he sickened and died. As Naomi made 
no move to return to her native land, it 
was natural that her sons in due time 
should marry two of the daughters of 
Moab. Shortly thereafter both of the 
sons died. Then Naomi decided to re- 
turn to Bethlehem. It was the economic 
motive that prompted her. She had 
heard in the country of Moab how the 
Lord had visited his people in giving 
them bread. Orpah and Ruth, her two 
daughters-in-law, offered to accompany 
her, which indicates that the common 
jokes about mothers-in-law are some- 
times out of place. But Naomi was a 
very practical woman. She saw no place 
for the wives of her sons in her native 
land. In that day marriage was a wom- 
an’s only guarantee of comfort and se- 
curity. It would not be possible for them 
to find husbands, she pointed out, in 
Bethlehem. There was too much preju- 
dice against foreigners. She suggested 
that they return to their own homes, and 
she prayed that God would deal as 
kindly with them as they had with her 
sons and herself. “The Lord grant that 
you may find a home, each of you in the 
house of her husband,” was her prayer. 

Orpah was finally persuaded that this 
advice was wise. She kissed her mother- 
in-law and wept, and returned to her own 
home. Ruth, however, could not be dis- 
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suaded. She stated that she would ac- 
company her mother-in-law wherever she 
went: ‘Where you lodge, I will lodge; 
your people will be my people, and your 
God my God.” She calls upon the God 
of Israel to witness her vow, indicating 
that her choice was due not only to her 
sincere affection for her mother-in-law 
and to her feeling that Naomi was old 
and could not do without her, but also 
in part at least to the fact that she had 
already chosen the Lord to be her God. 

In that day there were no newspapers 
or radios bringing news of the outside 
world. Life was uneventful. Naomi’s 
return was news; it stirred the whole 
community. The women (as indicated 
by the Revised Version) crowded about 
her. They wished to hear all about her 
experiences in that far-away land of 
Moab. Memories, however, were too 
strong for Naomi. She appears bitter 
and despondent, lacking both faith and 
courage. “Do not call me Naomi (pleas- 
ant),’’ she said, ‘‘call me Mara (bitter) ; 
for the Almighty has dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went away full and the Lord 
has brought me home again empty.” 


Chapter Two 


Ruth soon took in the situation. 
Naomi’s income was not sufficient to 
support either of them, and Naomi her- 
self was too old and broken to secure 
work. The younger woman, decided, 
therefore, to take hold of the only oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, that of glean- 
ing in the harvest fields. It was rather 
a humiliating job, one also that involved 
a certain amount of personal danger for 
a young and attractive woman (2: 8-9, 
22). According to the Mosaic law, farm- 
ers were to leave a part of their crops in 
their fields for the poor to gather for 
their support (not a bad method of re- 
lief). Hard-hearted owners, however, 
discouraged the practice. Naomi was a 
proud woman, but she saw that it was 
the only course open to them, so she 
accepted Ruth’s offer to support the 
family. 

Ruth happened to come first to the 
field of Boaz, one of the richest and most 
influential men in the village. As an 
alien, she had no legal right to glean. 
She asked the overseer’s permission, and 
he, knowing Boaz’s generosity, granted 
it readily. An hour or so later Boaz 
himself came out from Bethlehem to see 
how the work was progressing. He gave 
his men a kindly greeting which was re- 
turned. Evidently there was good feel- 
ing here between employer and em- 
ployees. Boaz seemed to take a personal 


interest in the men who worked for him. 
Now, as his eyes roved over the field, 
he noticed Ruth. 

“Whose girl is this?” he asked the 
overseer. He replied that it was a Moab- 
itish girl who had come back to Bethle- 
hem with Naomi. ‘She has been here 
since morning,” he added, “‘without rest- 
ing even a little’ (American Transla- 
tion). Evidently Ruth was an energetic 
young woman, not lazy. Boaz went over 
to speak to her. “Now, listen my girl,” 
he said (American Translation), ‘do not 
go to glean in any other field, nor leave 
this one, but stay here close by my 
women. Note the field that they are 
reaping and follow them. Have I not 
charged the servants not to molest you, 
and when you are thirsty, go to the water- 
jars, and drink some of what the serv- 
ants draw.” Boaz provides here not only 
for Ruth’s safety but also for her com- 
fort. Since the water had to be drawn 
and carried to the field from the village 
well, the jars were not free to all comers. 

Ruth was impressed by his thoughtful- 
ness. She bowed courteously, according 
to the Oriental custom, and said, “I am 
a foreigner. Why have I found such 
favor in your sight?” Boaz replied that 
it was because she had been so thought- 
ful of her mother-in-law. We do not 
doubt that this was a partial explana- 
tion. Everything in the story indicates 
that Boaz was a kind, generous and high- 
souled man. At the same time there are 
indications that Boaz was greatly at- 
tracted by Ruth. He was a middle-aged 
bachelor (3:10), and Ruth was evidently 
a pretty and attractive woman. 

When dinner time came Boaz asked her 
to come over and eat of the bread, and 
dip her piece in the cooling sauce (vine- 
gar) prepared for the reapers. He evi- 
dently expected her to sit beside him. 
But Ruth was modest and wise—for that 
age. So she sat down instead beside the 
reapers. Boaz then left orders that his 
reapers grant her special favors and not 
reproach her—i.e., do nothing to em- 
barrass her, and returned to his home. 
For Ruth it proved to be a highly suc- 
cessful day. When evening came she 
found she had gleaned about two-thirds 
of a bushel of barley. 

Naomi naturally wanted to know all 
about the events of the day, so after the 
evening meal was over, and the surplus 
barley stored for future use, she proceed- 
ed to question her, putting her questions 
so fast, that Ruth must have found it a 
little difficult to answer. When she 
learned about Boaz’s kindness, she was 
greatly pleased and advised Ruth to take 
him at his word and glean in no other 
field. Her reference to Boaz as close kin, 
(2:20), suggests that she was already 
forming plans. 


Chapter Three 


It is natural to surmise that Naomi 
questioned Ruth closely each day after 
she returned from the harvest field; at 
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any rate, she soon guessed the secret of 
Boaz’s growing interest in her daughter. 
And when several weeks had passed and 
the barley harvest was approaching its 
end, she decided that it was time for her 
to act—in Ruth’s interest. 

She began by suggesting to Ruth that 
it was her duty to seek rest (KJV) for her, 
i.e., the rest that only a home of her own 
could provide. Then she broached her 
plan. Quite plainly Boaz was in love 
with her, but he was too timid to speak 
(some men need to be encouraged to 
propose today). It was time, then, for 
Ruth to take things in her own hands. 
Boaz, Naomi reminds her, is a near kins- 
man. It was the custom among the 
Jews at this time for the nearest kinsman 
to redeem any property that a member 
of the family might have to sell, in order 
that it might remain in the family, and 
also at times to marry a relative’s widow. 
The law was that a man must marry his 
broth«-r’s widow, if he died childless. The 
law was not enforced, however, even in 
the cz.se of a brother, and it certainly did 
not lay obligation upon a lesser kinsman. 

Naomi suggested that Ruth go that 
night, when she knew that Boaz would 
be sleeping on the threshing floor and 
ask him to perform the duty of a kins- 
man; in other words to take her as his 
wife. We must not shut our eyes to the 
facts. It was a decided risk for Ruth 
to take such a step; her honor and her 
reputation were at stake. 

Young girls run some foolish risks 
today, and their experiences do not al- 
ways end as happily as that of Ruth. In 
this case Naomi is to be blamed more 
than Ruth. The latter did not under- 
stand fully all the customs of her adopted 
land; besides in that day daughters were 
more submissive to their mothers—and 
to their mothers-in-law—than now. To 
give Naomi credit, it must be granted that 
she knew that Ruth would be safe with 
Boaz. 


Ruth carried out Naomi’s instructions 
to the letter. She went that night to the 
threshing floor and laid herself down at 
Boaz’s feet. At midnight Boaz awoke 
and was startled to find a woman in the 
room. Ruth identified herself and in- 
vited him to throw over her the skirt of 
his garment. It was a reference to the 
Jewish marriage custom of throwing the 
skirt of the man’s robe over his bride, 
thereby signifying that he had taken 
her under his protection. 

Boaz was highly appreciative of Ruth’s 
proposal. “May the Lord bless you, my 
girl,” he said. ‘This last kindness of 
yours is lovelier than the first, in that 
you have not run after the young men, 
either poor or rich” (American Trans- 
lation). These last words indicate that 
Boaz had thought that Ruth would not 
consider him as a husband on account 
of his age. * 

Being a very honorable man, however, 
he pointed out that there was a nearer 
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kinsman, whose rights must be consid- 
ered. But he assured her that the mar- 
riage would be arranged, if possible. 
Then recognizing that Ruth had acted 
somewhat indiscreetly, he arranged for 
her to leave undetected. Boaz is the real 
hero of this incident and perhaps of the 
book. Throughout the story he acts as 
a man of the highest ideals. 

When Ruth returned home, Naomi in- 
quired anxiously how she had fared. 
When Ruth told her of Boaz’s words, she 
knew that her plan had succeeded. “‘Wait, 
my daughter,” she said, “until you learn 
how the matter turns out; for the man 
will not rest but will settle the matter 
today.” Naomi knew what to expect 
when a man is really in love. And she 
was right. Knowing that his love was 
returned, Boaz proceeded to move as 
rapidly as was possible in the East. 


Chapter Four 


Bright and early he appeared in the 
village square. He took a seat and wait- 
ed as patiently as possible until Naomi’s 
nearest kinsman happened to pass by. 
Everybody passed by the city gate sooner 
or later. Boaz hailed him and asked him 
to sit down. Then he picked out ten 
of the prominent citizens of the town, one 
by one as they passed by where he sat. 
The people recognized that something 
important was going to happen and grad- 
ually a crowd collected. 

When a court had been assembled in 
this informal way, Boaz disclosed the 
business he had in hand. Naomi was 
forced to sell her husband’s property. 
The nearest of kin had the right to buy 
it. Did he wish to do so in this case? 
He replied that he did. Then, said Boaz, 
you must take Ruth, his son’s Moabitish 
wife, as your own, the property to go in 
time to her children. The kinsman re- 
plied that he had one wife and could not 
afford to take another. Boaz then de- 
clared that he would buy all of Elim- 
elich’s property and at the same time 
marry Ruth. The nearest kinsman sig- 
nified that he yielded his rights in the 
case by drawing off one of his shoes and 
giving it to Boaz. According to the cus- 
toms of the day that act sealed the trans- 
action. 

A year passed by. Naomi was ra- 
diently happy. The neighbors were pour- 
ing in to congratulate the grandmother, 
not only because she had a grandson but 
also because she had a daughter who was 
better to her than seven sons. And 
Naomi took the child and laid it in her 
bosom and became its nurse. 

This child, the writer tells us, was 
Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of 
David—one of the ancestors of Christ. 


The Characters 

What purpose did the author have in 
mind when he wrote this book? One 
scholar thinks that the author “could 
never have produced so beautiful a work, 
if he had been writing a pamphlet with 


a special didactic aim.” He simply 
tells the story of a woman’s fidelity and 
its reward to show us his ideal of the 
“Excellent Woman” and to make us feel 
God did not forget her. Perhaps so. 
Ruth was loyal, faithful, self-sacrificing 
and courteous, a thoroughly wholesome 
young woman. Such women usually find 
happiness in life. And there are men as 
generous, noble and pure as Boaz. Out 
of such homes there come men and women 
who will serve their country well. 

What can fathers and mothers do 
today to provide for the future happiness 
of their sons and daughters in homes of 
their own? Should it be left to chance? 
Should they be prepared for marriage? 
How? What should be the attitude of 
young men and young women toward 
each other? How can we promote whole- 
some romance? What is the ideal girl 
today? The ideal man? Are opportuni- 
ties provided for young people in your 
community to meet each other under the 
most favorable circumstances? What are 
the risks which young people face most 
frequently today? How can they be 
avoided ? 

Many students remind us that the 
Book of Ruth was written late in Israel’s 
history—in the days of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, at a time when the Israelites 
were very much prejudiced against 
aliens and with very stringent laws 
against intermarriage. It was meant to 
be, they think, a study in race relations, 
to indicate that foreigners, as despised 
as the Moabites, could accept Israel’s 
ideals, Israel’s religion, and have a real 
and vital part in the building of the 
Kingdom. Ruth, the author intended to 
say, was a case in point. 

There is a lesson here for us. Within 
our boundaries there are many people 
of alien stocks. For the most part we 
leave them severely alone. We make 
little or no attempt to assimilate them to 
our American ideals or to win them to 
our religion. And sometimes, unwitting- 
ly it may, we cause our children to look 
down upon them. 

Not only do we have foreigners in our 
midst, but we also have the Jews, and 
many of us have prejudices against them 
which it is hard for us to lay aside. 


Then for those of us who live in both 
North and South there is a still more 
serious question. We are faced with the 
most difficult and insistent problem in 
race relationships that any people could 
face. We have in our midst a race, with 
skin different from our own, brought 
here through no fault of their own, re- 
garded generally, whether justly or not, 
as an inferior race. No one who really 
faces the question in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus can feel satisfied that 
we have yet solved the problem as he 
would have us solve it. 


What should be our personal attitude 
toward members of other races, other 
nations, other religions? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Hannah: Keeping Faith with God 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for August 11, 1957 
1 Samuel 1:9-11, 20-28 


Our studies this quarter include some 
of the most interesting women of the 
Old Testament: first, Miriam, then Ruth, 
and now Hannah. 


1. The Birth of Hannah's Son 


Hannah was the wife of a man named 
Elkanah. She lived with her husband 
in the little village of Ramathaim-Zo- 
phim (commonly called Ramah), which 
nestled down among the mountains of 
Ephraim. 

Hannah was unhappy. Elkanah loved 
her, it is true, and tried to give her every 
comfort. But two things caused her con- 
stant grief. First, she had no children. 
Most women long for children, but a 
Hebrew woman desired them above wom- 
en of other races. Not to bear children 
carried for them a sort of social stigma. 
It was a disgrace. Elkanah did not love 
Hannah the less for her childlessness; in 
fact, he sought to make up for her loss 
by added kindness on his own part. 

But there was a second factor in her 
grief. Elkanah, as was allowed in that 
day, had two wives. The fact in itself 
made trouble almost inevitable. Jealousy 
would have arisen under any circum- 
stances. But to make matters worse, 
Peninnah was blessed with sons and 
daughters. Her rival’s good fortune kept 
Hannah’s misfortune constantly before 
her mind. Then, to aggravate the situ- 
ation, Elkanah, in mistaken kindness 
(masculine obtuseness), showed plainly 
even in Peninnah’s presence his prefer- 
ence for Hannah. 

Each year the family traveled to Shi- 
loh, the chief sanctuary of Israel, where 
the Ark was kept, and where a “temple” 
had been erected. There they observed 
in holiday fashion the joyous feast of 
Tabernacles, which celebrated the in- 
gathering of the autumn fruits (it cor- 
responded to our Thanksgiving Day). 
In recognition of God’s bounty sacrifices 
were offered on the altar. 

Then, after God’s portion had been 
burned, and the priests had received their 
share, the worshippers served the rest of 
the flesh at a joyous family meal. At 
this meal Elkanah was accustomed to 
favor Hannah by giving her what? Ac- 
cording to the kjv: “He gave to Penin- 
nah his wife, and to all her sons and her 
daughters, portions; but unto Hannah he 
gave a worthy portion; for he loved Han- 
nah.” The rsv translates: ‘He would 
give portions to Peninnah, his wife, and 
to all her sons and daughters; and al- 
though he loved Hannah he would give 
Hannah only one portion.” But the 
Hebrew text indicates that he gave single 
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portions to Peninnah and her children, 
and to Hannah a double portion, and in 
the Asv it is so translated. It also seems 
to be the more reasonable translation. 
For this was the ancient way of showing 
particular honor to one of the guests 
at the table (see Genesis 43:34). In 
our present day we do not give our honor 
guests more than the other guests, but we 
do try to see that they get the best serv- 
ing, where there is a choice. 

Peninnah would have been less than 
human, if she had not been hurt by such 
gross, such inexcusable, favoritism. And 
she acted in the same way that many 
women under the same sort of circum- 
stances would act at the present day. She 
“used to provoke her sorely, to irritate 
her because the Lord had closed her 
womb.” (Should we blame her?) We 
can imagine, perhaps, some of the means, 
the sly innuendoes, the open taunts, 
which Peninnah used to rub in her rival’s 
childlessness, to compensate for El- 
kanah’s partiality. 

One year down at Shiloh the matter 
got on Hannah’s nerves. It was Thanks- 
giving day, and the Thanksgiving din- 
ner. But there was no thanksgiving in 
Hannah’s heart, only growing bitterness. 
She broke out into hysterical weeping 
before she had finished the meal and 
couldn’t take another mouthful. Elkanah 
was a well-meaning man, but, as already 
indicated, not very sensitive to women’s 
feelings. He couldn’t understand why 
she was so grieved, and probably had 
missed most of the bitter duelling which 
his wives had carried on before his very 
eyes. “Hannah,” he said, “‘why do you 
weep? And why do you not eat? And 
why is your heart sad? Am I not dearer 
to you than ten sons?” 

Hannah knew that he could never 
understand, and she did not bother to 
explain. But when the meal was over 
she rushed to the temple, and in great 
bitterness of soul, between her sobs, pray- 
ed unto the God of her fathers. She 
promised that, if he would answer her 
prayer and give her a son, she would 
dedicate him to God’s service, that she 
would bring him up as a Nazarite (men 
who, in token of their complete consecra- 
tion unto God, refrained from cutting 
their hair and from all use of intoxicating 
liquors, and avoided all contact with the 
dead. Cf. Numbers 6:1-7). We might 
question Hannah’s right to dispose of the 
future life of her child in such fashion. 
But in that day children were much more 
subject to their parents’ decisions than 
in ours. 

The priest at Shiloh, named Eli, saw 


Hannah’s lips moving, but hearing no 
words jumped to the conclusion that she 
was drunk. It must have been a com- 
mon sight or Eli would not have drawn 
such an unwarranted conclusion. But 
though Eli’s rebuke was rash and un- 
called for, it does show that he abhorred 
drunkenness. ‘How long will you make 
vourself a drunken spectacle?” he said. 
“Away with you, go and sleep off your 
drunkenness.” But Hannah _ replied, 
“No, sir, I am a sorely tried woman, I 
have drunk neither wine nor liquor; I 
have been pouring out my soul before the 
Lord. Do not take your servant for a 
depraved woman; it is under my stress 
of grief and provocation that I have been 
speaking all the time.” 

Then Eli said: “Go in peace; and 
the God of Israel grant your petition that 
you have asked of him.” It was only a 
pious wish. Hannah had no assurance 
that God had granted her request. In 
fact, most men would have said that the 
chances were all against her. And yet 
she went her way and ate, and her face 
was no longer sad. 

Hannah is only one of a countless 
number of women, and men, too, who 
have found that prayer soothes and calms 
and strengthens one for the duties of 
life. James Bissett Pratt in his book, 
The Religious Consciousness, writing as 
a scientist and not a theologian, says 
prayer 

“,.. relieves the pent-up feelings, clari- 
fies the conscience, and strengthens the 
will; and that it does so can no more be 
denied by the atheist than by the believer. 
The fact that it does these things is de- 
pendent upon no theory, but is a purely 
empirical observation. . . . It would be 
safe to say that there is no other method 
comparable to it, either in simplicity of 
application, or in certainty of result, for 
turning sorrow into resignation, fear into 
courage, turmoil into peace. ... In the 
thousands of instances, which have come 
under my observation, for the phenome- 
non is at least of daily occurrence, I have 
never observed any case in which earnest 
prayer has not been ‘answered’ (to use 
the ordinary word) by an increase of 
mental happiness.” 

In this case Hannah’s petition was an- 
swered as she had hoped. A year rolled 
by, and she gave birth to a son, whom she 
named Samuel, because she said, “I have 
asked him of the Lord.” The name 
“Samuel” means ‘‘Name of God.” The 
termination (el) signifies God, and be- 
cause the first syllable sounds like the 
Hebrew word for “ask” she found in the 
name the meaning, ‘“‘Asked of the Lord,” 
and whenever she spoke of the boy it 
was a reminder of her answered prayer. 


ll. The Training of Hannah's Son 

Hannah did not go to Shiloh again till 
Samuel had been weaned. Hebrew chil- 
dren were nursed longer than children 
today, for two or even three years. Sam- 
uel was probably three years old when 
Hannah took him to the temple and gave 
him formally to the Lord. This meant 
leaving him in Shiloh, to be trained by 
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Eli for God’s service. The dedicatory 
service was a very solemn one. Elkanah 
brought with the child a three-year-old 
bullock (this is a better reading than 
three bullocks), a bushel of flour, and 
a skin bottle of wine. Elkanah led the 
bullock to the north side of the altar of 
burnt offering, in the court before the 
door of the tabernacle, and bound it to 
the horns of the altar. Hannah brought 
her child and laid his hands on the head 
of the victim in token that it was his 
representative; at that moment Elkanah 
or one of the priests slew the bullock 
(Leviticus 1:5). Its blood was sprinkled 
and its limbs burned upon the altar, to- 
gether with the meal and the wine, as 
an emblem of the complete dedication of 
the child to God. 

Hannah’s feelings on the occasion, and 
some of the ideals which she had sought 
to inculcate in her son, are preserved, 
it may be, in the Psalm which is given 
us in 2:1-10. Modern scholars tell us 
that the Psalm was composed at a later 
period, but it may reflect Hannah’s 
thoughts. 

It is primarily a Psalm of thanksgiv- 
ing. The writer begins (verse 1) by 
praising God for the salvation which he 
had wrought for her, salvation from 
frustration, overwrought nerves, humili- 
ation. The wild ox was a symbol of 
strength and victory; hence the pictur- 
esque metaphor, my horn is exalted in 
the Lord. (The KJv is here more literal, 
and vivid, than the rsv.) In that salva- 
tion is illustrated God’s dealings with 
his people. These principles are cele- 
brated in the rest of the Psalm. 

In verses 2 and 3 Hannah describes 
God’s character, as she has come to know 
it, his holiness, his strength (cf. our use 
of the Rock of Gibraltar), his wisdom 
which takes into account man’s words 
and deeds. 

In verses 4-8 she describes God’s prov- 
idence as determined by his character. 
She praises particularly his care for the 
poor and the humble, his humbling of 
the proud. As we read Hannah’s song, 
we feel certain that it must have been 
familiar to Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and unconsciously have inspired portions 
of her own great song, the Magnificat 
(Luke 1:47-53). And later we meet the 
same ideas again in the teaching of Jesus 
(cf. Luke 6:20-26). 

In verses 9 and 10 she looks to the 
ultimate outcome of his providence, the 
preservation of his saints, and the final 
victory of his kingdom. For the first 
time she speaks of the Coming One as 
God’s Anointed, the Messiah. God 
would exalt his horn (KyJv) that is, raise 
him to a position of power and dignity. 

These then were the things on which 
Hannah dwelt, God’s character, mani- 
fested in his providence, culminating in 
the establishment of his Kingdom, 
through his Anointed One, the Messiah. 
We may well believe that these were the 
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ideals on which Samuel had been nour- 
ished. The years in which Hannah had 
trained Samuel in the home, psychologists 
tell us, are the all-important ones. In 
the first few years the character is set, 
the course of the life is determined. 

Hannah returned to Ramah. Samuel 
remained in Shiloh and ministered to 
God before Eli the priest. He was girded, 
we read in 2:18, with a linen ephod. 
Apparently this was a short tunic or skirt 
secured at the waist with a girdle. It 
was a part of the regular costume of the 
priests. Samuel was being trained for 
the service of the house of God. 

Every year his mother visited him, and 
brought him a new garment, stitched by 
her own hands, just the sort of thing 
we would expect a mother to do. He was 
not allowed to forget that she loved him. 
But just as always, the mother fades 
more and more out of the picture. Our 
attention is focused on Samuel. His 
home training had been so thorough that 
not even the evil example of Eli’s sons 
could deflect him from his course. 

Once God had spoken to him through 
his mother, but now, as it ought to be 
with every child, he hears God speaking 
within his own heart. 

Gradually he becomes known as a 
prophet through all Israel. He brings 
about a religious revival that lasts for 
more than a hundred years, the greatest 
revival of religion, if we measure it by 
its length, in all of Israel’s history; he 
unites the scattered tribes, so that for the 
first time we can speak of the nation of 
Israel; he frees them from their oppres- 
sors; administers and organizes a system 
of justice and finally establishes the king- 
dom, which under his own appointees, 
Saul and David, carries Israel to its 
greatest height of glory. We cannot note 
here Samuel’s remarkable career, or esti- 
mate his services to Israel, but we are 
sure that much of the credit goes to Han- 
nah, his godly mother, who dedicated 
him to God and brought him up in the 
nuture of the Lord. 


ill. The Training of Our Children 
Dr. J. L. Fairly once wrote: 


“There are many institutions which 
have made marked impression on child- 
hood through the years, the strongest of 
which have been the church, the school, 
the home. Of these influences the one 
with the greatest possibilities for child- 
hood, and hardly anyone will dispute the 
assertion, is the home. The home can be 
the most powerful influence in all the 
world in shaping and moulding the next 
generation. It is true today and it was 
true more than 3,000 years ago. That is 
why the ancient home of Elkanah and 
Hannah can teach us a lesson in the twen- 
tieth century.” 


(1) We have in this home the right 
attitude toward the child before he came 
into the home. Hannah prayed for his 
coming. She thanked God for his ar- 
rival. So, too, no doubt, our mothers 
prayed for our coming and thanked God 
for our safe arrival. Like Hannah they 


dreamed of what their child would do, 
what he would mean to the world. A 
boy or a girl, a man or a woman would 
like to live up to their mother’s expecta- 
tions. Should unwanted children be 
brought into the world? Is planned 
parenthood compatible with the Christian 
ideal ? 

(2) There was the right religious train- 
ing in the home. This training is im- 
plied rather than stated, but there can 
be no doubt that the inference is justi- 
fied. Modern psychology bears out the 
theory that no religious training can take 
the place of that received in the home. 
The parents cannot delegate their task 
to any other institution. The child im- 
bibes most of his religion, whether 
formally transmitted or not, from the 
parents. And the early years of child- 
hood are the most important. 

What is the best sort of religious train- 
ing in the home? What place has the 
observance of religious rites in making 
the home Christian? What responsi- 
bility rests upon the father, the mother, 
the child? Are we doing our part, as 
parent or child, to make our home all 
that it should be? 

(3) There was the right religious train- 
ing in the church. Elkanah and Hannah 
attended regularly the services of the 
sanctuary, and when Samuel was of the 
proper age he was put wholly under its 
influence. There have been marvelous 
improvements in the religious education 
program of our churches. Sunday school 
and church cannot take the place of vital 
religion in the home, but they can sup- 
plement the home training in a very 
effective way. And yet, the religious 
training of the church is not as effective 
as it ought to be. What changes would 
you make and why? Are we doing our 
part to make the work of the Sunday 
school, the voung people’s society, and 
the church effective? What responsibil- 
ity rests upon the pastor, the teachers, the 
pupils ? 

(4) There was the influence of a holy 
consecration. Hannah dedicated her 
child to God. To what extent was that 
dedication responsible for Samuel’s sub- 
sequent career? Was Hannah’s prayer 
and her promise responsible for Samuel’s 
moral and spiritual greatness, or was it 
the spirit, the attitude of life which her 
prayer manifests, that was responsible? 
“There was a time,’’ Dr. Fairly once 
wrcte, “when at least one boy in every 
godly home was dedicated to the Lord. 

“This meant always that he was to be 
a minister. This Samuel’s mother had in 
mind, but to dedicate a child to the Lord 
need not necessarily mean to dedicate 
him to the ministry. Any honest con- 
structive occupation which lifts and makes 
humanity happy is the Lord’s work. ... 
Life and its work would take on a new 
radiance if parents would dedicate every 
child to the Lord to do the work to which 
he calls. . . . This consecration may not 


be to specific tasks, but it will be to a 
specific cause. It necessarily becomes a 
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HELP WANTED 





RETIRED MINISTER OR TEACHER wish- 

ing to supplement income with dignified 
part-time sales work for cemetery with 
$300.00 monthly potential in pleasant 
prosperous Texas Gulf Coast town. Ever- 
gzreen Memorial Park Corp. Box 466, 
Wharton, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED 








IN RICHMOND, VA. area, part-time church 

work beginning Sept. 15. Experience as 
DCE, organist, part-time church secretary. 
References. Write The Outlook in care of 
Box A757. 








powerful influence in shaping the child’s 
character.” 

Proper training in the home, proper 
training in the church, the attitude, the 
consecration of godly parents mean much 
to a child. But in the end the child, the 
youth, the adult must make his own re- 
sponse to God’s voice within his own 
heart. He must be willing to say as 
Samuel was to say: “Speak Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Is your church 
missing 
educational 


opportunities? 





| Your church’s educational opportunities 


do not stop with Bible classes at the 
Sunday school hour. No church should 
be satisfied to provide only one hour a 
week of organized educational activi- 
ties. Second sessions for children, youth 
fellowships with ample opportunity for 
member participation, adult organiza- 
tions with educational as well as social 
objectives. provide some of these addi- 
tional experiences in Christian nurture. 


Summertime provides opportunity for 


| concentrated periods of study—in vaca- 


tion church schools, camps, or con- 
ferences. Leadership courses help teach- 


ers become more effective leaders. 


Our Presbyterian 
Literature 

meets all 

our educational 


opportunities 





By using Presbyterian literature in every 
phase of our educational program, we 
are assured a complete, unified educa- 
tional program, in harmony with and 
an integral part of the total program 


of our Church. 


A copy of “Our Presbyterian Litera- 


| ture,” a brochure setting forth the ap- 


proved materials for church schools of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 


States, is available on request. 





Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 
Charles O. Ferguson, from Church Hill, 
Tenn., to 108 Gillwood Dr., Anderson, 


B. Warren, 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga., to 
church, Talladega, Ala. 

Norman M. MacDowell, from Gaines- 
ville, Fla., to Rt. 3, Gastonia, N. C. 

Frederick H. Olert, from Richmond, 
Va., to 3501 Campbell St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., on furlough 
from Japan, Montreat, N. C. through 
August; then 1204 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
7, Va. 

William D. Brown, assistant pastor 
of the Evergreen church, Memphis, Tenn., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Laurel, Miss., August 1, succeeding 
Grayson L. Tucker, Sr., now honorably 
retired after 39 years as pastor of the 
Laurel church. 

George M. Sullivan, from San Marcos, 
Texas, to 3205 West Ave., Austin, Texas. 

Plumer Smith, from Richmond, Va., 
to 1611 Atlantic St., Hopewell, Va., where 
Mrs. Smith will teach in the school of 
the West End church. The Smiths 
served for more than 40 years as mis- 
sionaries in the Belgian Congo. 

T. C. Vinson, from San Antonio, Texas, 
to 12 S. Lincoln Ave., Wenonah, N. J. 

E. Summers McGavock, from Hopewell, 
Va., to Lucketts, Va. 

M. H. Applewhite, from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to 1917 Clark St., Laredo, Texas. 

William M, Alexander, a chaplain in 
the armed services, will be at 3245 Ply- 
mouth St., Jacksonville, Fla., until Sept. 
1; after that, 2737 Main St., Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 

Finley M. Grissett, Jr., from Millbrook, 
Ala., to Box 692, Rt. 1, Salisbury, N. C., 
where he serves the Franklin church. 

Marshall S. Woodson, from Red Springs, 
N. C., to 421 S. Main St., Laurinburg, 
N. C., where he is serving as acting 
president of the Consolidated Presby- 
terian College. 

N. E. Oplinger, from 
Tenn., to the E. Monroe 
churches, Monroe, N. C. 

Charles E. Bell has retired as pastor 
of the Soddy, Tenn., church and is now 
in Athens Presbytery (Ga.). 

Hugh M. Jefferson, from Charlotte, 
N. C., to the Glenoak church, Atlanta, Ga. 


USA Ministers 

William R. Moore, from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to 525 Marsh St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Irving O. Thompson, from Larimore, 
N. Dakota, to Dilworth, Minn. 

James H. Hudson, from Spartanburg, 
S. C., to Box 231, Winnsboro, S. C. 

Keith A. Mitchell, from Asheville, N. C., 
to the Trinity church, Spring Valley, 
Calif. 

Alva V. King, from Kansas City, Kans., 
to 5001 Rosewood Dr., Mission, Kans. 

Richard K. Smith, from Seattle, Wash., 
to 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 

William H. Drake, from Pawhuska, 
Okla., to Belle Plaine, Kans. 

Bartley R. Schwegler, from Mountain- 
burg, Ark., to the First church, Berry- 
ville, Ark. 

Charles A. Grube, from Glenside, Pa., 
to 315 Cameron Rd., Willow Grove 4, 
Pa. 

Arthur C. Joachim, 
Minn., to 
town, Ohio. 
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Columbia 
the First 


from 


Chattanooga, 
and Turner 


from Glen Lake, 
260 Fairgreen Ave., Youngs- 


William B. Nelson, from Urich, Mo., to 
Rolfe, Iowa. 

Donald Weisbaker, Reed's Spring, Mo., 
will take up graduate work at the U. of 
Chicago, Sept. 1. 

James O. Jarrell, formerly of Marion, 
Ill., is now serving the First Church, 
Owensville, Mo. 

Reuben F. Pieters, formerly of Long 
Beach, Calif., now serves the Webster 
Groves church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul H. Kimmel, Jr., formerly of 
Monument, Ore., now serves the Com- 
munity Church, Troutdale, Ore. 

William V. Longbrake, 
church, Milwaukee, Wisc., will assume 
his duties as executive of the Synod of 
Wisconsin next Jan. 1. 

Gideon |. Krein, from Oconto, Wisc., 
to the First church, Monticello, Iowa. 

Gerben Van Putten, formerly of Grundy 
Center, Iowa, is the new pastor of the 
Hudson, Wisc., church. 

Robert E. Van, formerly of Woodburn, 
Ore., is now Minister of Evangelism of 
the First Church, Anaheim, Calif. 


RETIRED 


William L. Killian, formerly pastor of 
the Kendall Community Church, Port- 
land, Ore.; Carl De Mott, formerly of the 
Community Church of Malin, Ore.; 
Hugh T. Mitchelmore, formerly of the 
Clatsop Plains Church, Warrenton, Ore. 

Harry Fulton Cost, recently retired, 
from Worthington, Pa., to 124 Hall Ave., 
Washington, Pa., in August. 

T. Guthrie Speers, formerly of the 
Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
where he was pasor for nearly 29 years, 
has retired from that pastorate, and after 
a summer with his family in Europe 
and early fall in New Hampshire, Dr. 
Speers will head an interdenominational 
church on Captiva Island, off the west 
coast of Florida through next March. 

E. W. Wright, formerly of the First 
church, Hudson, Wisc. 


DEATHS 


T. Bancroft Reifsnyder, 61, died in 
Coyoacan, Mexico, June 24, of a heart 
attack. He had served in Latin American 
countries since 1919. 

Mrs. John F. (Mabel Rittgers) Genso, 
75, a missionary to Korea until her re- 
tirement in 1950, died of a heart attack 
in Arlington, Va., June 27. Her husband, 
who was treasurer of the mission, died in 
1950. 

Georgia L. McKinney, 65, died June 27 
in Duarte, Calif. She was a missionary 
in Iran for 32 years. 

Elton Wilson, 83, died June 10 in 
Homer, La., where he had lived since 
1937, retiring in 1940. 

Cc. B. Williams, prominent Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian minister, died sud- 
denly at his home in Due West, S. C., 
July 7. He retired this year from the 
faculty of the seminary at Erskine Col- 


Westminster. 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 

Additions to the Austin (Texas) Semi- 
nary faculty will include John F. Jansen, 
Hanover College, Ind., professor of New 
Testament Interpretation, June 1, 1958; 
Edward B. Paisley, Philadelphia, Pa., pro- 
fessor of Christian Education, Sept. 1957; 
Earl C. Scott, Jr., now studying at Har- 
vard, assistant professor of New Testa- 
ment Language and Exegesis, Sept. 1958; 
John R. Thomas, Chicago, IIl., instructor 
in pastoral counseling; Grover Wilson, 
now studying in Aberdeen, Scotland, will 
teach New Testament during the coming 
year; Carlyle Marney, First Baptist 
Church of Austin, will be guest pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics for the spring 
term next year; Wilhelm Niesel, Wup- 
pertal, Germany, will be visiting pro- 
fessor of systematic theology next spring; 
Dietrich Ritschl, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
will serve next year as guest professor 
of New Testament theology. 


RURAL CHURCH 

Among the ministers chosen by The 
Progressive Farmer and Emory Universi- 
ty as rural minister of the year in their 
respective states are the following: 

Florida: R. B. Gass, Methodist, Odessa. 

Louisiana: Curtis J. Matthews, Pres- 
byterian, Zachary. 

Alabama: Joe Anglin, Baptist, Hunts- 
ville. 

Mississippi: H. 
Brookhaven. 

North Carolina: A. Rufus 
Episcopalian, Macon County. 

Arkansas: C. B. Harris, Magnolia. 

Texas: Robert L. Wimpee, Baptist, 
Crystal City. 

Cecil O. Eanes, Van Buren, Ohio, of 
the Hancock County Larger Parish, has 
been named Presbyterian Rural Pastor 
of the Year for Ohio. 


DEGREES 

Additional honorary degrees awarded 
by King College at the recent commence- 
ment included: D.D.: David E. Wilker- 
son, Charlotte, N. C.; Thompson E. Davis, 
Marion, Va.; LL.D.: O. L. White, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


P. Porter, Baptist, 


Morgan, 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. 

Moderate charges. Endow- 

ed. Christian emphasis. A.A. 

and A.S. degrees. Graduates 

transfer to best colleges as juniors. 

Professor each ten students. Personal 

attention. Scientific tests and guidance. 

Athletics. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 

paratory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 

Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 

Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 











Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Danville, Ky. 
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